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A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 
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dines 
CHAPTER XVI. 

THE slight alteration in Julian of which 

Marston Loring was conscious, and a 

subtly evinced consequence of that alte- 


an introduction, far less intimacy, at the 
mother’s house—had no effect whatever 
upon Loring’s relation with Mrs. Ro- 
mayne, unless, indeed, it might be said 
to emphasize his position as friend of the 
house. During the three weeks which 
followed immediately upon his first call 
after his return to town, he saw at least as 
much of Mrs. Romayne as he had done in 
the course of any previous three weeks 
since Julian’s first introduction of him; 
though the young man was no longer an 
obvious and tangible link between them. 
He dined in Queen Anne Street a few 
days after his return, but except on that 
occasion it chanced that he hardly ever 
met Mrs. Romayne and Julian together. 


other of the clubs, or about the Temple. 
On the former he called, as in duty bound, 
after the dinner, and sgain and yet again 
at short intervals, She had consulted him 
about a purchase of old oak, with which 
she wished to surprise Julian, and the 
purchase seemed to necessitate in his eyes 
frequent consultation. He also happened 
to meet her once or twice when she herself 
was paying calls. 

She was always, apparently, pleased to 
see him, More pronounced, perhaps, when 





she met him among other people than 
when she received him alone, but still 
always more or less present, there was a 
certain eager, unconscious assertion of 
something like intimacy with him about 
her manner, Marston Loring was quick 
to observe the new note, and he prided 
himself likewise on the caution with 
which he refased to allow it even the 





value he believed it to possess, He caught 


| her quick recognition of his presence; her 
ration — namely, that intimacy with the | 
son no longer involved of necessity even | 


tendency to draw him always into the 
conversation in which she happened to be 
engaged ; the tacit assumption of mutual 
interests and understanding lurking in her 
voice; and he sifted and dismissed these 
things, cynically, as probably meaningless, 
But astute as he was, he never thought of 
them in connection with the constant 
references to Julian; the questions as to 
Julian’s doings; with which her conversa- 
tions with him were full. Of these latter 
he took hardly any account—except for 
an occasional sardonic smile. Clever as 
he thought himself, there wore vast tracts 
of human nature to which he had no clue, 
in the very existence of which he disbe- 





lieved ; consequently, it was not surprising 
that he should now and then mistake cause 


| for effect. 
He met the latter often enough at one or | 


At about noon on a bright, cold Octobsr 


| day he got out of a hansom at twenty-two, 


Qacen Anne Street, with a certain cynical 
expectancy on his face. The weeks which 
had passed since Mrs, Romayne and Jalian 
returned to town on that close September 
day had brought on winter, and had settled 
winter society fairly int» its grooves; and 
on the previous evening Marston Loring 
and Mrs. Romayne had met at a dinner- 
party. Mrs, Romayne had been alone, To 
enquiries made for her son, and regrets at 
his absence, she had replied, with a gaiety 
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which, a little exaggerated even in the first 
instance, became absolutely feverish as the 
evening wore on, that he was unfortunately 
engaged. Throughout the evening, as 
though some kind of strain were acting 
upon her self-control, all the characteristics 
of her demeanour towards Loring had been 
slightly exaggerated. Loring had detected 
before he had exchanged two sentences 
with her that she was not herself; that 
she was unstrung and nervous; and arguing 
on totally false premises he had come to a 
totally false conclusion. She had pressed 
him restlessly about the commission he was 
doing for her, and he had twisted it this 
morning into an excuse for coming to see 
her when he knew she would be at home. 

‘‘ Tt is an unheard-of hour, I know,” he 
said, as she rose to receive him with an 
exclamation of surprise. “ But I want a 
little more detai], and one or two measure- 
ments, before I can execute your orders 
satisfactorily.” 

He had seen before she spoke that the 
weakness of the night before, from what- 
ever cause it had arisen, had passed away ; 
the lines about her face were set into a 
determined, uncompromising cheerfulness, 
and her voice as she spoke conveyed the 
same impression. 

‘It is more than kind of you, and I am 
very glad to see you,” she said. “I’m 
always glad to see Julian’s friend, you 
know.” The last words with a laugh. 
* You don’t happen to have met him this 
morning, I suppose ?” 

Loring signified, without a hint of 
sarcasm, that it was more common not to 
meet the man one would wish to meet in 
the Temple than to meet him, and Mrs, 
Romayne laughed again. 

“IT know,” she said. .“ But one gets an 
absurd impression that men doing the same 
thing in the same place must be always 
coming across one another. It’s very 
ridiculous, of course. You and he have 
always had a knack of finding one another 
out, though. I suppose you are quite one 
another’s greatest chums, aren’t you? Is 
‘chum’ still the word, by-the-bye ?” 

*‘T believe so,” returned Loring care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Yes,” he continued in a different 
tone, ‘*I don’t know when I’ve taken to 
any one as I took to Julian.” 

There was a little gesture, half mocking, 
half involuntary, which accepted the words 
as a personal compliment, and Mrs, 
Romayne said with a smile : 

“ You are a curious pair of friends, too, 
are you not? Julian”—her voice in 





uttering the name seemed to have acquired 
a new tenderness in the past month, and 
lingered over it now, evidently uncon- 
sciously and involuntarily—‘ Julian is 
such a boy, and you are—a great deal older 
than you ought to be.” 

She shook her head at him with a 
reproving laugh which was by no means 
wholly condemnatory, and he answered in 
his most blasé manner : 

‘T’m a man of the world, you see. I 
knew it all through and through before 
Julian had left school. I hope you 
wouldn’t have preferred another boy for 
his ‘chum’!” 

There was a daring and a challenge in 
his tone which made the question personal 
rather to himself than to Julian ; but Mrs. 
Romayne took it from the other point of 
view. 

Quite the contrary!” she said quickly. 
* Another boy would not have been at all 
the thing for him. I am delighted to 
think that his mentor is a wise one. I 
rely on you, Mr, Loring, do you know !” 

She stopped abruptly. The last words, 
uttered suddenly and involuntarily, had 
seemed curiously charged with a meaning 
which could not get itself expressed. She 
paused an instant and then, half as though 
she wished to laugh some impression away, 
half as though she wished the words to 
have significance, she added : 

*¢ You'll remember that, won’t you? Shall 
we go down and see about the fittings ?” 

She rose as she spoke and led the way 
down to Julian’s room. The room was 
already as perfect as might be. Only a 
great restlessness, an irrepressible and in- 
cessant impulse to give pleasure to its 
occupant, could have dictated further im- 
provements, and as Mrs. Romayne talked 
and explained, the same restless. instinct 
of service expressed itself in sundry little 
involuntary touches to trifles about the 
room — about Julian’s chair and his 
writing-table, 

The door-bell rang at length, and her 
face, over which that new and weaker 
expression had stolen, hardened suddenly. 

“T’'m afraid I must send you away now !” 
she said, turning to Loring. ‘I’ve made 
an appointment for this morning to get 
through some bothering business. You 
understand now just what I want, though, 
don’t you?” 

“T think so!” answered Loring reflec- 
tively. It would have been strange indeed 
if he had not understood by this time. 
“But I’m sorry I must go!” 
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“I’m sorry too!” said Mrs, Romayne 
lightly. -“I hate business, and it loses 
none of its solemnity, I can assure you, 
when it is transacted by my connexion, 
Dennis Falconer. He is my trustee, you 
| know!” The words had been uttered 
with hard brightness, almost as though 
they held at bay and defied something 
which could not be so easily mocked at. 

Loring smiled. He did not detect any- 
thing behind her words, and it struck him 
always as perfectly natural that Mrs. 
Romayne and her “connexion” should 
be somewhat antagonistic. ‘I should 
imagine he would be a rather ponderous 
man of business !” he said. 

The parlour-maid entered at this 
moment to announce that Mr. Dennis 
Falconer was in the drawing-room, and as 
she left the room Mrs, Romayne turned 
again to Loring with her previous tone of 
confidence and defiance accentuated. 

“To tell you the truth I find him rather 
ponderous at all times!” she said, with a 
laugh, “ Didn’t you say once that altitudes 
were oppressive? Well, I must go and be 
oppressed ! ” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and 
then paused. 


“Oh, by-the-bye,” she said, “ Julian 


wants you to come and dine one day next 
week—only he’s so much engaged. Which 
day will suit you?” 

“Thanks !” answered Loring. “I shall 
be charmed!” His face was quite im- 
passive as he spoke, but he was wondering 
nevertheless whether Julian had as yet 
heard of the invitation. From what he 
had observed lately, he fancied that Julian 
had reasons of his own for avoiding home 
engagements. ‘‘I am engaged on Tuesday 
and Thursday,” he continued, “ but on any 
other day I shall be delighted. Did Julian 
have a successful evening yesterday ?” 

Mrs. Romayne had explained to him on 
the previous night with forced merriment 
that her son was “dining with a fellow, he 
says!” 

“Yes, I think so!” she answered lightly. 
“IT don’t know which ‘fellow’ it was, you 
know. Well, thea, I will send you a 
note,” 

They had moved out into the hall as 
they talked, and now as she paused at the 
foot of the stairs he shook hands again, 
and went out of the house as she turned 
and went up to the drawing-room. Dennis 
ww was standing waiting by the 

re. 


“‘ Most punctual of men!” she said airily 





as they shook hands. “How do you 
do?” 

Dennis Falconer had by this time had 
five months of inaction and ill-health, and 
the fact that he was heartily weary of both 
by no means served to soften the natural 
tendency of his manner towards reserve 
and severity. In settling down to London 
life for the winter, too, the fact that he 
was no longer a new lion gave an added 
tinge of monotony to existence for him, 
honestly unconscious as he was of this 
truth. The days went very heavily with 
him ; he was conscious of having come to a 
dreary bit of his life’s journey, and he 
endured it conscientiously—if with rather 
self-conscious self-respect. An added 
gravity and silence seemed to him under 
the circumstances by no means to be 
deprecated. 

Under these circumstances the contrast 
between him and Mrs, Romayne as they 
exchanged the trivialities of the situation 
was inexpressible, and it was not sur- 
prising that they touched almost instantly 
upon the business which was the cause of 
their interview, It was not a long affair ; 
it turned upon Mrs. Romayne’s desire to 
have rather more ready money at her 
command; and Dennis Falconer, having 
explained the situation to her, having 
stated his views, evidently conscientiously 
compelled thereto, and having entered a 
formal protest against her instructions, 
returned to his pocket the note-book to 
which he had been referring as if to em- 
phasize the close of the matter. ~ Then he 
paused. 

Mrs. Romayne had drawn a quick, 
slight breath of relief at his action, but the 
breath seemed to suspend itself for an 
instant on this pause, and the eyes with 
which she watched his were very bright 
and intent. 

*‘ As your only near relative,” he began 
with formal gravity, ‘and as your son’s 
only near relative, I feel myself bound to 
take this opportunity of approaching a 
subject which has been in my thoughts 
for some time. Any man of ordinary 
knowledge and experience of the world, 
having regard only to the most ordinary 
circumstances, would tell you that so large 
an allowance as you make your son is 
not an advisable thing for any young 
man.” 

Mra, Romayne had listened with her 
expression veiled and repressed into an 
intent vigilance, and as he finished a dull 
flush—which was none the less hot and 
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significant because it had not the vivid 
intensity of the angry flush of youth — 
crept into her face, and her eyes glittered, 
Her tone as she spoke witnessed to a 
strong self-control and an intense determi- 
nation not to abandon her position or to 
lessen by one jot the distance she had 
set between them. 

“T am sorry you think so!” she said 
carelessly. 

‘‘] think so, emphatically,” he returned. 
“T should think so for any young man. 
For William Romayne’s son - 

Mrs. Romayne had been gathering up 
some papers from the table with light, 
careless movements ; she rose now rather 
suddenly but still carelessly. What 
seemed to him almost shamefal callous- 
ness quickened Falconer into what he 
thought a righteous disregard for all con- 
ventionality. 

He too rose, but his movement was no 
response to hers; rather it seemed to 
crush and dominate its suggestion of easy 
dismissal with the implacable austerity of 
a reality not to be put aside. He stood 
looking at her, forcing her, by the sud- 
denly asserted superiority of his man’s 
determination and mental weight, to meet 
his grave, condemning eyes. 

* Does your son know what his father 
was?” he said in a low, stern voice, 

He had forced down the barrier, he had 
annihilated the distance, and she faced him 
with glittering eyes, that dall flush all over 
her face, its mask gone. 

‘‘No!” she said, and from her hard, 
defiant voice also all artificiality had 
dropped away. 

“He knows nothing of his danger ; he 
has no safeguards, and he has money at 
his command which would be temptation 
to any young man. Think what you are 
doing !” 

For a couple of seconds they confronted 
one another, separated by no conventionali- 
ties, man and woman, with the common 
memory of a common horror between them 
holding them together in spite of every 
obstacle which temperament and habit, 
mental and moral, could interpose. 

Then with a tremendous effort the 
woman’s strength reasserted itself, and by 
sheer force of her will she thrust away the 
horrible reality which he had forced upon 
her. Her face changed into a sort of 
artificial mask of gaiety, and she laughed. 

“T really don’t know what we are talk- 
ing about!” she said. “I am sure you 
mean most kindly as to my spoilt boy’s 








allowance, but we won’t trouble to dis- 
cuss it! So good of you to take the 
trouble to think of it—and so unneces- 
sary |” 

For a moment Falconer gazed at her 
almost petrified with amazement and 
disgust. His perceptive and imaginative f 
faculties had not developed with the passing | 
of years ; his mental processes were slow; 
and for all their ghastly exaggeration he 
accepted the careless, shallow artificiality [| 
of her tone and manner, and the smiling [ 
unfeelingness of the rebuff she had given 
him exactly as they appeared upon the 
surface. It was some seconds, even, before 
he thoroughly realised how ruthlessly and 
completely she had imputed to him all the 
attributes of a meddler, and as he did so 
anadded distance touched the uncompromis- 
ing sternness which had gradually settled |. 
down upon his face, 

“IT beg your pardon!” he said, and the 
formal, unmeaning words seemed, in their 
enforced condescension to her level, to carry 
with them a lofty condemnation which was } 
even contempt. ‘Good day!” he added 
stiffly ; and then, not seeing, apparently, 
the hand she extended to him with a hard, 
smiling, ‘‘ Good-bye,” he left the room. 

Mrs. Romayne’s face remained curiously 
blanched-looking all the afternoon, as 
though she had received some kind of 
shock, She spent the afternoon in paying 
calls, and whenever she returned alone to | 
her carriage there crept back into her eyes 
—bright and eager as she talked and | 
laughed—a certain haunted questioning, not 
to be driven quite away by avy simulation 
of gaiety. 

As her afternoon’s work drew to a 
close, her eyes were no longer quite free of | 
it, even as she made her bright, attractive 
conversation, and when she rose to bring 
her last visit to an end she was looking 
very tired. She was just shaking hands | 
with her hostess when Mrs, Halse was 
announced, 

To spare herself one iota of what she 
considered her social duty — even when 
that duty took the form of civility to a 


woman she disliked — was not Mes. 
Romayne’s way. With exactly the 
exclamation of pleasure and_ surprise 


which the situation demanded she waited, 
pleasantly desirous of exchanging greetings 
with the new-comer, while Mrs. Halse bore 
down vociferously upon the mistress of the 
house. Mrs, Halse had only very recently 
returned to town, and there was all the 
excitement of novelty about her appearance. 
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She was a good deal louder even than 
usual, partly as the result of this excite- 
ment, and partly as the result of absence 
from town ; and she had also grown con- 
siderably stouter. Announcements of this 
fact, lamentations, and explanations mingled 
with her greetings of her hostess, and 
were still upon her lips when she turned 
to Mrs. Romayne. 

“ Abominable, isn’t it ?,” she said, pour- 
ing out her words as fast as they would 
come, and without waiting for any answers. 
“Such a trial! I suppose I shall have to 
go in for Turkish baths or something 
horrible of that sort. And how is every- 
body? How is that wicked young man 
of yours, Mrs. Romayne? I heard of his 
goings on, By-the-bye, do tell him that 
Hilda Newton is engaged to be married. 
So good for him. No doubt he thinks she 
is pining away. A very good match, too— 
young Compton ; rich and good-looking ; 
rather a fool, but don’t tell Master Jalian 
that.” 

Master Julian’s mother was smiling so 
charmingly that it was with some difficulty 
that Mrs. Halse, who, with the assistance 
of Miss Newton, had guessed the substance 
of the conversation which had actually 
taken place between the mother and son 
in the railway carriage during their journey 
from Norfolk, had some slight difficulty in 
restraining the ejaculation, “Cat!” 

“Really!” was the suave answer. 
“Miss Newton is really engaged, and so 
well. So glad! Such a charming girl ! 
Yes, I'll tell Julian, certainly. His heart 
will be broken—temporarily. Fortunately 
his fancies are as ephemeral as they are 
numerous, Good-bye! So glad to have 
seen you.” 

She pressed Mre. Halse’s hand cordially 
as she spoke, and pursued her graceful 
way to the door. 

Jalian was dining out again that night, 
and her lonely evening—or, perhape, that 
restless, anxious questioning—apparently 
affected his mother’s nerves. At any rate, 
Julian received a message the next morning 
—a Sunday—to the effect that she had 
slept badly and was resting, but would see 
him at lunch, and at lunch-time accord- 
ingly she appeared. 

She laughed at his half-careless, half- 
affectionate enquiries, calling herself quite 
rested and quite well. But her nerves 
were apparently by no means so steady as 
usual, and there was something unstrung 
and uncertain about her altogether. After 
his first enquiries as to her health, Julian 


relapsed into rather moody silence — 
silence with which his mother had appa- 
rently nothing todo, That tone of inde- 
pendence which had come to him, and 
which was sometimes hardly perceptible, 
could hardly have been more strongly 
evidenced than by his one or two spasmodic 
efforts to pass out of his own life—where 
something was evidently not to his liking 
—into the life they shared. 

Such a state of things is always more or 
less disturbing to the mental atmosphere— 
more or less according to the sensitiveness 
of the person upon whom it acts; and as 
Mrs. Romayne sat opposite Julian the 
furtive glances which she cast at his 
moody, preoccupied face became more and 
more anxious and restless. A tentative, 
uncertain tone in her manner of dealing 
with him, which had developed during the 
last month, increased moment by moment; 
and the gaisty of her voice and laugh as 
she chatted to him —jignoring his in- 
different reception of her little bits of 
news—became moment by moment more 
forced and unreal. That her nerves and 
her self-control were not so reliable as 
they had once been was evident in the 
fact that she took refuge—as was not un- 
usual with her in these days—in painfal 
exaggeration. ; 

Her bright little flow of talk stopped at 
last, however; and Julian, making no 
attempt to fill the gap, there was total 
silence. It was broken again by Mrs. 
Romayne, and she was talking now, 
evidently, for talking’s sake, as though 
she was no longer capable of weighing her 
words, but, in her intense desire to pene- 
trate the vague atmosphere which she 
could not challenge, was making her 
advances blindly, 

“T met Mrs. Halse yesterday,” she 
began gaily, “Did I tell you? Fortu- 
nately I only encountered her for a few 
moments, or I doubt whether I should be 
alive to tell the tale.” 

She paused, and Julian smiled absently. 
They had finished lunch, and he had risen 
and strolled to the fire with a cigarette, 
and he was thinking vaguely, as her voice 
broke in upon his meditations—or perhaps 
rather feeling than thinking — that his 
mother was rather artificial. All society 
women were artificial, he had thought 
once or twice lately; and the word was 
acquiring a new significance to him. 

‘She bestowed an immense amount of 
conversation upon me in the course of 





those few minutes!” continued Mrs. Ro- 
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mayne in the sprightly tone which her son 
was beginning to hear for the first time 
as something jarring. ‘ Amongst other 
things, she told me a little piece of news 
which will interest you.” 

“Yes?” said Julian indifferently. 

A fellow didn’t always want to be enter- 
tained, he was saying to himself irritably ; 
it was a nuisance. His thoughts had 
wandered completely, and he was going 
over a fruitless hour which he had spent 
alone walking up and down a certain side- 
street off Piccadilly, on the previous even- 
ing—an hour which was accountable for 
his gloomy humour this morning—when he 
became aware of his mother’s voice saying 
with insistent gaioty : 

“Well, sir, aren’t you broken-hearted ?” 

Julian started and made a futile effort 
to realise what his mother had said. The 
necessity for the effort and its failure 
proved by no means soothing to him, and 
he said rather impatiently : 

“Tm awfully sorry, mother, but I’m 
afraid I didn’t hear,” 

“He didn’t hear!” echoed Mrs, Ro- 
mayne in mock appeal to heaven and 
earth to witness the fact. She, too, had 
made an effort and a failure, and the result 
with her was to increase her nervous 
recklessness. ‘Five weeks ago he was 
ready to eat his poor little mother because 
she prevented his proposing to this young 
woman, and now when I tell him she’s 
engaged he doesn’t even hear! Perhaps 
you've forgotten Hilda Newton’s very 
existence, my lord! Who is her suc- 
cessor?” 

Julian flushed angrily, and his good- 
looking face took a sullen expression. 

“ She’s not likely to have a successor, as 
you call it,” he said. “A fellow doesn’t 
care to have that kind of thing happen 
twice,” 

His mother broke into a thin, nervous 
laugh. 

“You don’t mean to say it rankles 
still!” she said gaily. “Is this the reason 
of your devotion to work and ‘fellows’? 
You silly old boy, you ought to be 
thoroughly glad of your escape by this 
time! I think I shall follow Dennis 
Falconer’s advice, and cut down your 
_ to teach you reason. Shall 

? ” 

The jest, dragged in as it was, had a 
forced ring about it; perhaps it bore all 
unconscious testimony to the oppressively 
insistent power of that haunting question- 
ing. But Julian, knowing nothing of 





this, was simply conscious of ever-in- 
creasing irritation from her voice and 
manner, 

‘“‘T don’t see what business my allowance 
is of Dennis Falconer's!” he said grofily. 
And then side by side with his growing 
sense of his mother’s artificiality, there grew 
in him an overmastering desire for another 
woman’s presence—a simple presence, to 
whom social subtleties and affectation were 
unknown. Why hadn’t Clemence met hir: 
yesterday evening? How could he tell 
when he would see her again? To-morrow 
he could not meet her. Then his reflec- 
tions paused, as it were, absorbed in a vague 
sense of discomfort and discontent, until a 
fresh thought stole across them—a thought 
which presented itself by no means for the 
first time that day. 

Why should he not go and see her this 
afternoon? After all, why should he not? 
He never had done such a thing, but—did 
it mean so much as it seemed to mean ? 
And if it did? Why not? 

“T don’t see either,” his mother said ; 
and Julian smiled grimly as he thought 
how little she knew the question she was 
answering. “It’s our business, isn’t it? 
And it’s my private business to find you a 
nice wife—not yours at all, you under- 
stand,” These last words with a laugh. 
“She must be pretty, I suppose—good 
style at any rate—and she must be rich, 
and she must have the makings of a good 
hostess in her. Really, I think I must 
begin to look her out. Don’t you 
think——” 

Julian interrupted her. He was hardly 
conscious that he was doing so; he had 
hardly heard her words; but the atmo- 
sphere of the perfectly appointed room, 
with its artificial mistress, had suddenly 
become absolutely intolerable to him, and 
he had answered his own question suddenly 
and recklessly. 

“T’m going out, mother,” he said. “I’ve 
got some calls to make, and it’s getting 
late. You won’t go out this afternoon, I 
know. Gcod-bye.” 

He was gone almost before she had 
realised that he was going. - 

To Mrs. Romayne it was a repetition of 
their firat evening at home together in the 
autumn. The nervous excitement under 
which she had been acting died suddenly 
away, and she realised what had happened 
—realised it, and sat for a moment staring 
at it, as it were, her hands clenched on 
the tablecloth, her face haggard and 
drawn. 
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To Julian it was no repetition. It was 
a new departure, sudden and unpre- 
meditated, and as he walked away from 
his mother’s home, his face was alight and 

eager with excitement and determination. 





IMPERIAL DINNERS.—I. 


‘(ROMAN DINNERS. FROM THE RISE OF 
THE EMPIRE TO ITS DECLINE AND FALL. 


JULIUS C.2SAR had all a hero’s indif- 
ference to the pleasures of dining; but 
they were fully appreciated by Pompey, 
and by Mark Antony, for whom Cleopatra 
prepared, we know, some magnificent ban- 
quets. You remember her much talked- 
about exploit of dissolving in vinegar her 
finest pearls, 

Mark Antony lives for us in one of 
the noblest of Shakespeare’s dramas. The 
poet does not forget the voluptuous side 
of the great Roman’s character, nor is it 
kept out of sight by Dryden in his tragedy 
of “All for Love.” He was a “bon vi- 
vant,” this soldier of fortune, of the first 
quality ; a connoisseur in rare dishes and 
strong wines. At times, it is true, he 
seemed to relish the coarsest fare; and he 
gained a vast popularity in the army by 
1 sitting down with the common soldiers 
when they were taking their dinners, or 
eating off their tables. But this was mere 
matter of policy. During his retreat from 
Italy he set a brave example to his fol- 
lowers, drinking without a murmur of the 
foulest water, and feeding on wild fruits 
and roots. Afterwards, in the midst of 
Asiatic luxury, he amply compensated 
himself for this enforced abstemiousness ; 
and on one occasion dined so well that 
he rewarded his cook with the present of 
a fine house—which belonged to some- 
body else. When Cleopatra arrived in 
Cilicia with her charms and artifices, she 
invited the great Roman to dinner, He 
went, he saw, and was conquered, The 
meal was of the costliest and richest 
description ; but the peacocks, and the 
geese, and the wheaten bread, and the 
wines did not so much astonish him as 
the splendour of the lights; for all on a 
sudden was lowered from the ceiling a 
number of branches with lights attached 
to them, so skilfully disposed, some in 
squares, and some in circles, that the whole 
spectacle was one of indescribable beanty. 

The dinners which Antony and Cleo- 
patra gave in Alexandria seem to have 
been almost unrivalled for profusion, A 





certain Phildas, who had some acquaintance 
with the chief cook, was invited by him to 
come and see the sumptuous preparations ; 
and his account of what he saw has been 
handed down to posterity. In the kitchen 
he admired the prodigious variety of all 
things ; and, seeing eight wild boars being 
roasted whole before huge fires which 
glowed like furnaces, he naturally re- 
marked : “Surely you have a large com- 
pany to-day!” The cook laughed at his 
simplicity. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘covers are 
laid only for twelve, but every dish must 
be served up just roasted to aturn. If it 
is but a single minute overdone or under- 
done, it is spoiled, Now, it may be that 
Antony will dine this moment; maybe an 
hour hence ; he may call for wine, or begin 
to talk, and put it off; so that it is not 
one, but several dinners which must be 
held in readiness, since it is impossible to 
know when Antony will give the order.” 
Which reminds us of the fowls Napoleon’s 
cook was obliged to keep on the spit, in 
order that one might always be served up 
when his capricious master chose to dine. 

There was a memorable dinner which 
Pompey—let us rather say Pompeius ; it 
sounds more dignified—gave to Antony, 
Lepidus, and Octavius Czesar on board 
his flagship—a great galley of six banks 
of oars, lying off Misenum—to cele- 
brate the peace concluded between the 
confederates, The ménu has not been pre- 
served, but no doubt it did credit to the 
hospitality of the host and the skill of his 
cooks, 

Pompeius, unlike most of the great 
Romans of his time, kept a moderate table ; 
and Plutarch notes, as one of his charac- 
teristics, that when he had invited his 
friends to dinner, he was carefully polite 
in waiting until all had arrived and were 
conveniently seated. From the circum- 
stance that Plutarch thinks this common- 
place act of courtesy worthy of special 
notice, we may assume, I suppose, that it 
was not ordinarily practised by the Roman 
dinner-givers. 

Theostentatious extravagance of Lucullus 
has made his name a by-word. One of 
the Stoics, surveying his magnificent build- 
ings at Naples, his immense gardens, the 
moats and fish-ponds supplied with sea- 
water, the pavilions surrounded by shining 
streams, called him “ Xerxes in a gown.” 
His every-day dinners, not less than his 
special entertainments, were attended with 
all the luxurious additions of purple cover- 
lets, and plate adorned with precious 
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and interludes, besides 
exhibiting the greatest diversity of 
dishes and the most elaborate cookery. 
When Pompeius was lying ill, and 
his physician ordered him a_ thrush 
for his dinner, his servants reminded him 
that in the summer thrushes were to be 
found nowhere but in the fattening coops 
of Lucullus. He prided himself on this 
excess. Having feasted several Greeks who 
had come to see the wonders of Rome, 
they grew ashamed of accepting the daily 
invitations which, as they supposed, put 
him to so much additional expense; he 
observed, with a smile: ‘Some of it, 
indeed, my Achaians, is for your sake, 
but more for that of Lucullus.” Once 
when he dined alone, and only one course 
was set before him, he called his steward 
and rebuked him, and when he excused 
himself on the ground that no guests had 
been invited, loftily replied: ‘Did you 
not know, then, that to-day Lucullus dines 
with Lucullus?” This answer coming to 
the ears of Cicero and Pompeiur, they, on 
meeting him soon afterwards in the 
Forum, jestingly asked him whether the 
time was propitious for asking a favour of 
him. ‘‘Unquestionably,” said he, ‘ Then,” 
rejoined Cicero, “let us dine with you 
to-day on the dinner that has been pre- 
pared for yourself alone.” Lucullus asked 
for a day’s delay ; but no, they would not 
grant it, nor would they allow him to 
speak with his servants, lest he should 
order additional courses. All they would 
concede was, that he might tell them, 
before their faces, that to-day he would 
sup in the Apollo chamber. And in this 
way he outwitted them ; for every room, 
it seems, had its own assessment of ex- 
penditure, dinner at such a price, and all 
things in accordance ; so that his servants, 
on being informed where he would dine, 
knew how much was to be spent, and in 
what style and form dinner was to be 
served. The sum allowed for the Apollo 
was no less than fifty thousand drachmas. 
Cicero and Pompeius, however, were not 
so much surprised by the greatness of the 
cost as by the rapidity of the outlay. 
Anybody could spend fifty thousand 
drachmas if time were given him, but to 
spend it in a few hours was a task worthy 
of a Lucullus. 

He was something more than an epicure ; 
he was genuinely fond of letters; read 
much, and profited by what he read; could 
hold his own in philosophical discussions ; 
and having collected a magnificent library, 


stones, dances, 





placed it at the disposal of the public. So 
that he is fairly entitled to the honour of 
having established the first Free Library. 
Horace, when his health permitted, was 
as great a diner-out as the poet Moore. 
There is a reference to his proclivity in 
this direction in one of Augustus’s letters 
to Mz:enas, whom he wishes to deprive 
of his guest: ‘‘ Let him leave your table 
where he dines as a parasite, that he may 
attend at the palace as secretary and 
amanuensis,” In his Odes the poet refers 
to the great Minister’s ‘‘sumptuous board.” 
“For thee,” he says, “ the Ceecuban over- 
flows, with all that is distilled by the wine- 
presses of Cales.” But Horace was equally 
fond of playing the host, though the fare 
he provided, as he tells Mzezenas, was of 
fragal character, with no rare Falernian or 
costly Czecuban to wash it down, only old 
Sabine wine in modest cups ; though, to be 
sure, what go better together than old 
wine and old friends? Probably he also 
gave him of those “ fat olives of his fields,” 
those “shards and mallows”—“ the un- 
bought dainties of the poor ”—of which he 
sings in one of his Epodes. Bat no garlic ; 
if Meecenas sometimes partook of that ill- 
smelling plant, Horace hated i fervently } 
as “worse than aconite.” At his Sabine 
farm he would entertain others of the 
choice company of his friends: Plotius, 
Lollius, Muanatius Plancus, Caius, Bullatius, 
and Aristius Fuscus, who was as fond of 
urban as Horace of rural pleasures— 
“urbis amator,” the poet calls him. 
Among his “ Episto’s ” occurs a charming 
invitation to Torquatus — “Si potes 
Archiacis conviva recumbere lectis” — to 
join him in doing honour to the birthday 
of Augustus. He is offered “a dish of 
pot-herbs,” but it goes without saying that 
there were viands more dainty, and also 
more substantial ; together with wine such 
as the vintages between Minturre and 
Petrinum, “stored in Augustus’s second 
year.” All things, he says, shall be trim 
and nice my guest to meet. The hearth 
well burnished, and the sideboard neat. 
Every couch and cloth shall be free from 
dust ; every dish and cup so polished as to 
reflect each friendly face, and the company 
well- assorted — Batra, Septicius, and 
Sabrinus, On another occasion he invites 
Corvinus to taste some mellow wine which 
is as old as himself. On another, Pettius 
is his boon-companion, and on yet another 
he asks a friend, whose name he omits to 
mention, to come and partake of that [| 
famous old wine of his. 
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One would have liked to have dined 
with Horace, Virgil, and Mz-cenas, on that 
celebrated journey from Rome to Brandu- 
sium which forms the subject of Horace’s 
fifth satire in his first book—either at 
Sinuessa, or Capua, or best of all, at 
Cocceius’s farm, 

One would have liked the dinner with 
Augustus Imperator, and the two great 
poets of his time, when he pleasantly 
remarked that he sat like Tragedy be- 
tween sighs and tears, Virgil suffering from 
a difficulty of breathing, and Horace being 
i filicted with weak eyes. I know not what 
good things may have been eaten, but I am 
} sure that many good things were said. 

Augustus, unlike some of his successors, 
drank with moderation, perhaps because 
he was constitutionally incapable of excess. 
Suetonius says that he never took more 
than a quart—the reader will remember 
that the wine was well diluted with water 
—or if he did, his stomach immediately 
rejected it. The wine he liked best was 
the Setine—grown on the heights of 
Sezza —and according to Silius Italicus, 
fit for Bacchus himeelf.* His favourite 
comestibles were brown bread, green 
cheese, and green figs, and he refreshed 
his palate with a jaicy apple, a slice of 
cucumber, a lettuce, or bread dipped in 
water. Like Napoleon, he ate when he 
felt hungry, and did not trouble himself 
to wait for ths regular dinner-hour. For 
his guests he invariably chose men who 
had something to say, and knew how to 
say it—except when he invited Tegellius, 
who would not sing when wanted, and 
when not wanted sang for hours, now in 
shrill treble, now in thundering bass; a 
book of the imperial dinner talk would 
have made excellent reading. He had a 
fine appreciation of a jest, even if it 
glanced at himself. But he had a bad 
habit of not appearing at dinner until it 
was half over, and a worse one, of leaving 
the table before it was half ended. 

Let us pass on to Tiberius, the nephew 
j and successor of Augustus, He, too, was 
—in the opinion of the Romans—a mode- 
rate eater. Broccoli was one of his favourite 
dishes, and as his son Drusus was not less 
partial to it, a right royal quarrel always 
broke out when the slaves placed it on the 
table before them. He was as fond of 
melons as Robespierre was of oranges, per- 
haps for the same reason—as a corrective 
| Of bile. He had a way of his own of 


* It is also praised by Martial and Juvenal. 





encouraging literary effort; and rewarded 
Asellius Sabinus with ten thousand pounds 
for a dialogue in which he had defined the 
characteristic qualities of thrushes, becca- 
ficoes, mushrooms, and oysters. As a 
protest against the luxurious habits of the 
patricians, he sometimes dined in public on 
cold beef—which, with pickles, is by no 
means an unsatisfactory dish. His enemies 
alleged that he more than made up for his 
moderation in eating by his excess in a 
different direction, and the wits of the 
barracks punned his names, Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, into Biberius Caldius 
Mero—just as we might turn Soper into 
Toper. He once raised a man to the post 
of quzstor, because he emptied a three- 
pint cyathus of wine at a draught. This 
was an exploit the Emperor himself could 
not imitate ; but, on the other hand, he 
could run his forefinger through a raw 
green apple as a maid rans her needle into 
a pincushion, He had an inconvenient 
custom of jesting at table, putting queries 
which were woree than conundrums; as for 
instance, What was the subject of the song 
which the Sirens sang to Odysseus? or, 
What was the name of Hecuba’s mother? 
He loved argument, but not to be beaten 
at it; and the too successful disputant was 
immediately bidden to retire and perform 
the happy despatch. A dinner with 
Tiberius evidently had its serious side ; 
but if a man argue with Cezar, what can 
he expect for his pains ? 

A couple of notable dinners took place 
in this reign. 

Agrippina, widow of the illustrious 
Germanicus, and niece of Tiberius, resided 
under the latter’s roof, as was the habit 
with princes and princesses of the blood 
imperial. Oa special occasions she was 
invited to her uncle’s table; but as she 
had been led to believe that he sought an 
opportunity of poisoning her, she invariably 
refused every dish that was offered, and 
this without attempting explanation or 
apology. Tiberias observed her action, 
and guessed its motive. To satisfy him- 
self, he handed her some apples which he 
said were of exceptionally fine flavour. 
Greatly alarmed, she passed them on, 
untasted, to her attendants. Whereupon 
Tiberius turned to his mother and mur- 
mured, that none could wonder at any 
apparent harshness in his conduct to- 
wards a person who so openly pro-- 
claimed her conviction that he meditated 
her death. 

After his retirement to Capua, he one 
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day invited his friends to a picnic in the 
cool recesses of a Campanian grotto. 
During the talk and laughter the cavern 
roof suddenly yielded, covering the tables 
and the guests with its débris. In the 
midst of the confusion Sejanus, his minister 
and favourite, threw himself across his 
master’s prostrate form, and bending like 
an arch, protected him, by a prolonged 
effort of his immense strength, from the 
clashing, clattering fragments—an act of 
devotion which Tiberius did not fail to 
reward, 

To the reign of Tiberius belongs the 
famous epicure, Apicius, whose name has 
acquired a typical celebrity. 

There would seem to have dwelt in 
Rome, at different epochs, three votaries 
of the culinary art who bore this well- 
known name, The first lived under the 
Republic, in the days of Sulla; the second 
in the reign of Tiberius; the third in 
that of Trajan. But the true Apicius 
(Marcus Gabius)—to whom Pliny, Seneca, 
Martial, and Juvenal so frequently allude 
—was the second; and it was he who 
crowned himself with immortal glory 
by discovering the means of preserving 
oysters alive. It was he who sailed from 
place to place in quest of the toothsomest 
lobsters—as adventurous as Sir Galahad, 
though on a different mission. 

This sublime epicure began his career of 
sensuality with a fortune of about a million 
sterling. On his gastronomic pleasure ho 
spent seven hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. One day he took it into his head 
to balance his books. Horror! He found 
his capital reduced to eighty thousand 
pounds, and rather than starve on such a 
trifle, retired to his bath and opened his 
veins, This is no fiction; it is recorded 
by both Seneca and Dion Cassius, and is 
the theme of one of Martial’s epigrams. 

Most writers are of opinion that the 
culinary treatise, “De Re Culinaria,” 


‘edited by Dr. Lister, which bears his 


e 





name, was really written by a certain 
Ccelius, who assumed the pseudonym of 
Apicius for cbvious reasons, 

The historian of the Czesars has recorded 
some anecdotes of Caligula which make 
us wonder whether he was really human. 
Throwing his arms round his mistress’s 
white neck, he chuckled over the secret 
reflection that whenever he chose he could 
give it to the executioner’s knife. When 
the Consuls ventured to enquire why he 
broke out into sudden laughter at a public 
entertainment, he cheerfully replied: ‘It 





was at the thought that with a wave of 
my hand I could cut all your heads off.” 
But he gave splendid dinners, and his“‘lecti” 
were never empty ; to be sure, one can 
hardly refuse an invitation to dinner if 
it has come from the master of many 
legions. It must have been a relief to the 
courtiers when the officers of the preetorian 
guards put the monster to death, and no 
more * commands” were issued by Caius 
Czesar — nicknamed “Caligula” — and a 
relief to the senators, whom he had been 
wont to compel to act as waiters at his 
imperial feasts, 

It is told of him that, on one occasion, 
having given a gorgeous dinner to the 
citizens, he was so pleased with the 
enormous appetite of a certain knight 
that he sent to him his own plate; and a 
senator who showed a like appreciation of 
the luxuries set before him was straightway 
appointed to the office of a Pretor. 

‘Among the tasteless extravagances of 
the day,” says Dean Merivale, ‘there were 
none to which the vulgar rich more [, 
commonly devoted themselves than that of 
the table. It was not so much their 
ambition to surround themselves with the 
most graceful or gorgeous appliances of 
luxury, with richly furnished chambers, 
with exquisite music, with couches and 
tables of costly materials and elaborate 
workmanship, though all these too had 
their votaries, as to amazo their guests 
with the extraordinary money value of the 
articles they managed to consume. It was 
for their rarity only that nightingales and 
peacocks, and the tongues and brains of 
phoenicopters, whatever those creatures may 
be, were regarded as delicacies ; still less 
could it give any pleasure to the palate to 
swallow pearls dissolved in powerful acids. 
But such was the rampant luxury of Cali- 
gula, in which he strove to imitate, or 
rather to outdo the Oriental Cleopatra. In 
this and other particulars of the same kind 
he succeeded probably in surpassing all 
previous examples; he contrived, we are 
assured, to expend the amount of eighty 
thousand pounds on a single repast ; and, 
having effected this, he could say com- 
placeutly, ‘A man should be frugal unless 
he be a Cxsar.’” [Such is the relation of 
Suetonius. | 

The Emperor Claudius wasan unconscion- 
able, an almost incredible glutton. He 
gorged until in danger of suffocation ; when 
an attendant tickled his throat with a 
feather, and he was soon ready to begin 
again. One day, when receiving petitions 
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in the Forum, he suddenly sprang from his 
seat, and rushed into the Temple of Mars, 
attracted by the smell of the roast meat on 
which the priests were dining. Sitting 
down uninvited, he played his part like a 
man. His hospitality, however, was never 
at fault, and frequently as many as six 
hundred guests reclined around the imperial 
tables. Mushrooms were one of his favourite 
relishes, and proved fatal to him; at the 
instigation of the Empress Agrippina, 
Halotus, one of the slaves of the palace, 
and taster of the imperial viands, concealed 
a dose of poison in a dish of those delicacies, 
Its action was assisted by Xenophon, the 
physician, who thrust a poisoned feather 
down the wretch’s throat on the pretext of 
assisting him to vomit. 

Be it said, however, to the credit of this 
imperial glutton, that he raised that most 
useful and palatable vegetable, the cabbage, 
out of the discredit in which it had lain 
for centuries, through his partiality for salt 
pork, ‘“Conscript fathers,” said he one 
day, on entering the senate, “tell me, I 
pray you, “is it possible for man to live 
without salt pork?” And the venerable 
company replied immediately: ‘“ Better 
die than live without it.” And from that 
moment, to pay court to Claudius, the 
senators waxed fat upon salt pork and 
cabbage, 

Galba almost bore away the palm for 
voracity from Claudius ; he ate and drank 
incessantly from morning to night. But 
he was as mean as he was voracious. 
When Canus, a famous musician, played 
to him one day at dinner, he expressed his 
approbation, but rewarded him with only 
a few gold pieces. 

Of Otho it will be enough to say that 
he entertained Nero and his mother 
Agrippina at a splendid banquet, when 
the Emperor had resolved on the com- 
mission of matricide. 

The beastly Vitellius, as Gibbon calls him, 
spent at least six millions of money on 
table in about as many months. He in- 
vented, or his cook invented for him, a 
dish which he designated ‘‘The Shield of 
Minerva.” One of its principal ingredients 
was flamingoes’ tongues, of whicb, I may 
add, both Pliny and Martial speak in 
encomiastic terms, Dampier says that 
the flamingoes have “large tongues, and 
near the root is a piece of fat, which is 
accounted a great dainty.” When Cap- 
tain Owen was surveying the east coast of 
Africa, his sailors shot down hundreds of 
these beautiful birds, in order—with an 





extravagance worthy of Vitellius—to make 
a dish of the tongues alone. 

To the pen of Juvenal, in his fourth 
satire, we owe the story of Domitian’s 
Council of the Tarbot. This Emperor 
is represented as summoning to his villa 
on the Alban hill the members of the 
imperial council — the grave councillors 
whom he hated—“ quis odorat illi.” Pale 
with anxiety, they hastened at once to 
obey the tyrant’s command. Pegasus the 
prefect, Fuscus, Crispus, the Glabrios, 
father and son, all were there, wondering 
what deadly caprice had roused them at 
dead of night, or what danger threatened 
the empire. While they waited for ad- 
mission, the imperial servitors, carrying 
aloft a huge turbot which had been sent to 
the Emperor, passed solemnly in; and the 
councillors, on their introduction into the 
presence, found that the question to be 
submitted to their consideration was 
simply, whether this monster fish should 
be cut up into pieces, or served whole on a 
huge platter specially constructed for it. 
With due expressions of wonder and admi- 
ration, they decided for the platter, and 
went away rejoicing that their lives were 
still secure. 

On another occasion, having made a 
great feast for the citizens, he resolved to 
follow it with a dinner to some of the 
highest of the Roman nobility. Accord- 
ingly, he fitted up—says Dion—an apart- 
ment all in black. Black was the ceiling, 
black the pavement ; black were the walls, 
and black also the bare stone seats or 
“lecti.” The guests were ushered in at 
night, unattended; and on taking their 
seats each saw at the head of his couch a 
column like a tombstone, on which his 
name was engraven, with a cresset lamp 
above it, such as was then in use for tombs. 
Presently a troop of naked boys, with 
blackened faces, entered, and danced 
around with horrid motions prior to offer- 
ing them such “funeral baked meats” as 
were formerly set apart for the dead, The 
guests sat silent and terror-stricken, ex- 
pecting every moment to be put to death ; 
and this the more because Domitian broke 
the stillness by solemn utterances on things 
pertaining to the future state of the de- 
parted. But when he had sufficiently 
enjoyed his ghastly jest, and played with 
the apprehensions of his victims, he dis- 
missed them to their homes, presenting 
each with the silver cup and platter he had 
used in the gloomy “ ccena,” and with the 
slave, duly washed and apparelled, who 
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had waited upon him. I doubt, though, 
whether cup, platter, and slave compen- 
sated the sufferer for the terrible fright he 
had undergone, 

Trajan did not give dinners on a scale 
worthy of commemoration; but one day 
every month he practised Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s panacea—total abstinence—the 
only virtue, perhaps, that Trajan did not 
practise, 

When Hadrian adopted At‘ius Verus as 
his successor in the imperial purple, he 
secured the assent of his soldiers by in- 
viting them to a magnificent dinner which 
cost, it is said, two million pounds—the 
most costly on record. 


He was succeeded by Titus Antoninus ; 


Pius, who, by his wisdom and virtue, fully 
deserved the flattering designation attached 
to his name. He enjoyed with moderation 
the innocent pleasures of society ; kept a 
good but not an extravagant table; and 
cared less for the dishes upon it than for 
the friends around it. 

The philosophic spirit of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, the best and greatest of the 
Roman Emperors, despised the indulgences 
of the appetite. To a writer upon dinners 
and dining he has bequeathed no materials 
‘for comment ; but his memory was revered 
by a grateful posterity as that of a ruler 
distinguished by his unfailing beneficence 
and inflexible justice, and with this we 
must be content. He had mastered the 
principles of the Stoics, and he applied 
them in his daily life. In his early man- 
hood he had had the felicity of being 
trained under the eye of Antoninus Pius, 
who taught him not to be “curious about 
what he ate.” The two princes often 
shared the simple festivities of the vintage. 
**T have dined,” says Aurelius, “on a little 
bread.” . . . ‘ We perspired a great deal, 
shouted a great deal, and left some glean- 
ings of the vintage hanging on the trellis- 
work.” In the “ Meditations” which he 
wrote in his scanty hours of imperial leisure, 
he speaks of the fine dishes served up by 
the cook in a tone calculated to fill with 
disgust a Vitellius or a Claudius: “‘ When 
we have meat and similar dishes before us 
we receive the impression that this is the 
dead body of a fish, and that the dead body 
of a bird, and that other the dead body of 
apig. And again: that this Falernian is 
only a little grape-juice ; and this purple 
robe some sheep’s wool dyed with the 
blood of a shell-fish ; such, then, are these 
impressions, and they reach the things 
themselves and penetrate them, and so we 





see what kind of things they are.” Dead 
body of a pig! Dead body of a bird! 
Shade of Apicius! Thus can a philosopher 
think and write of the triumphs of thy 
beloved art ! 

The sole fault one can attribute to Aure- 
lius is that he was the father of Commodus, 
who unhappily inherited the vices of his 
beautiful but profligate mother, Faustina. 
Marcus Aurelius watched with anxious 
care over the education of his son, and if 
he suspected him of weakness, died in 
ignorance of his worst vices. These were 
developed, perhaps, by the possession of 
unbounded power, and by the evil com- 
munications of his corrupt attendants and 
courtiers, A quenchless thirst of blood 
and an excessive addiction to “ the 
pleasures of the table” became his two 
most marked characteristice, At his 
sumptuous dinners his guests must have 
eaten and drunk with fear, since no one 
could conjecture who would be the next 
victim of his capricious cruelty. At length 
his two chief vices, by a just stroke of 
Nemesis, put a close to his career, At a 
‘‘coeoa” to which he had invited Marcia, 
Eclectus, his chamberlain, and Lce‘us, his 
pretorian prefect, Marcia, while he leaned 
on her bosom, presented to him a cup of 
poisoned wine. Feeling heavy with sleep 
he withdrew to his chamber ; where, while 
he was struggling with the effects of poison 
and drunkenness, a wrestler, hired for the 
purpose, entered and strangled him. Surely, 
this last ‘‘ccena” of a Roman Emperor might 
supply a great artist with a subject for his 
capvas ! 

Both Dion Cassius and Capitolinus 
chronicle the frugality of the dinners given 
by Pertinax ; but they were attended by 
the most virtuous members of the Roman 
senate, and the dishes, if plain, were 
agreeably seasoned by pleasant talk. The 
public finances had been crippled by the 
extravagance of bis predecessor, and he 
adopted a rigid economy in order to 
recruit them—selling the gold and silver 
plate which had formerly adorned the 
imperial table. 

Pertinax was slain by the prztorian 
guards one day as he was preparing for his 
simple repast. The rude soldiers then put 
up to auction the Roman world, proclaim- 
ing that it was at the ‘disposal of the 
highest bidder. Oidius Julianus, a wealthy 
senator, was dining at the time with his 
wife and daughter, his freedmen and 
parasites. At their instigation, on hearing 
of this infamous offer he started up, leaving 
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his goblet half full, hastened to the 
pretorian camp, and purchased the prize 
for a sum which gave two hundred pounds 
to every soldier. A military procession 
conducted him to the palace, where the 
first objects that struck his eyes were the 
headless body of his predecessor and the 
frugal entertainment which had been pre- 
pared for him, The one he regarded with 
indifference, the other with contempt. 
He ordered a magnificent feast to be got 
ready without delay, and amused himself 
with dice, and the performances of Pylades, 
a dancer, until a late hour. 





THE REPORTER OF THE “EVENING 
DESPATCH.” 





HE was a mild-looking man, with pale, 
sandy hair, and round, prominent blue eyes. 
He had a slight impediment in his speech, 
which, when he was agitated in avy way, 
amounted to a positive stammer, and, as 
he often mournfally remarked himself, 
“turned people against him in a manner 
which you wouldn’t believe unless you saw 
it.” The clothes that hung limply about 
his lean, drooping figure were not of a 
description to lead the ordinary spectator 
to imagine that “reporting” was a very 
paying affair. A friend of mine once hit 
off the man to the very life by describing 
him as “‘ rather cabby about the knees,” 

This general seediness followed him 
in other things besides his clothes, He 
had a seedy home, a seedy wife, and a 
seedy baby. But he was not an unhappy 
man. He was intensely proud of all 
three. 

My acquaintance with him began on 
the golfing links of the seaside town of 
Brunton—as scandal-monging, gossiping, 
malicious a little place as ever existed on 
the face of the earth, but fair enough ex- 
ternally, and therefore satisfying to the 
summer visitor who goes there only for his 
holiday. Golf resembles love in this—that 
it levels all ranks; and seeing him prowling 
about forlornly one morning with a seedy- 
looking case of golf-clubs under his arm, 
I hailed him, and asked him if he would 
care to go the round with me, as my friend 
had not turned up. He accepted with 
eager gratitude, and we started playing. 

I have heard it suggested lately by one 
who should know all about it, that the 
more brains one has the worse one plays 
golf, and the lower one’s intelligence, with 





the more skill does one wield one’s club. 
If this statement is true, then was the 
reporter of the “Evening Despatch” the 
most brainless of men. I+ was soothing 
to me afterwards to remember that some 
of my strokes that afternoon must have 
been strokes of genius, but the reflection 
gave me no pleasure at the time. 

The way the reporter of the ‘‘ Evening | 
Despatch ” played golf was a revelation to 
me. Science was brought into display at 
every stroke he took. The game trans- 
formed the man. His eyes shone, his 
stooping figure straightened itself, and the 
general look of dejection died away from 
his face. For the moment he rose above 
me, dwelt in a higher sphere where social 
distinctions are unknown. 

In short, the man could “golf.” We 
played the homeward course in utter silence. 
I am considered a good-tempered man, but 
golf is a game that provokes an evil spirit 
even in a saint, and the rapt, exalted air 
of absorption on that reporter’s face was 
too much for me. 

As he “putted” his ball carefully into 
the “home” hole, I remarked drily, as I 
pocketed my ball : 

‘I should have liked to have had another’ 
game with you some day, but you are far too 
good for me,” 

The exalted look died out of his face, 
and the old dejected one came in its 
place. 

“Oh, don’t say that, sir,” he said. ‘It 
has been such a pleasure to me, I 80 
seldom get any one who will play with 
me.” 

Brunton is pre-eminently vulgar and 
snobbish, and dislikes to recognise anything 
worthy of its notice in any one under a 
duke ora marquis, I dislike snobbishness, 
and have always upheld humility as one of 
the most pleasing of the virtues. 

So I walked home in public by the side 
of the reporter of the ‘‘ Evening Despatch,” 
and discoursed with him affably on men 
and things in the sight of ail the well- 
dressed aristocracy of the place. 

In the course of the conversation I 
discovered that—naturally—his one object 
in life was to gain new ideas. The 
‘Evening Despatch” supplied him with 
meagre butter to his meagre bread, and he 
was bound hand and foot to its chariot 
wheels, and a very Juggernaut it proved | 
to the poor fellow, as will be seen here- 
after. 

Gossip and sensation he must secure if 
he wanted to live, and he sought eagerly 
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and on all occasions for it. He hunted 
this phantom when he went to church ; he 
pursued it on the links ; he followed in the 
wake of the lovely and fashionable in the 
hope of securing some scented scandal. 

“You see, sir,” he said apologetically, 
“there’s so seldom a murder or anything 
really striking done here, that it’s rather 
hard on a man to have to write a column a 
day about nothing.” 

It would have landed me io a lunatic 
asylum; but I did not tell him so, I 
parted with him on friendly terms, and 
flippantly suggested that I should devote 
some time that evening to praying that 
a murder at the very least might take 
place before we next met. 

However, as it happened, I did not see 
him for two or three days. When I did, 
it was in the evening, just about the time 
that the “Despatch” would be coming 
out. I observed that he wore an air of 
mild cheerfulness, as though all things had 
gone well with him. He did not notice 
me until I was quite close to him; he 
was, amongst other things, a little short- 
sighted, 

“ Well,” said I in a tone of light banter, 
“you look as if you had found a tragedy 
of some kind to fill your column with this 
evening.” 

“Well, hardly that, sir,” he answered 
mildly; “but I had a bit of luck in 
the news line to-day. You mustn’t think 
me unfeeling, sir,” he added apologetically. 
*' It’s all in the way of business, you know. 
oy I’ve my wife ana the bairnie to think 
rs) Sg 

He beamed at me fatuously as he 
mentioned these seedy possessions of his, 

I turned—we had been standing still— 
and walked alongside of him over the 
links. The sea air blew fresh and strong ; 
the coarse sand-grown grass felt soft to our 
feet. He looked invigorated, and I felt 
80. 

* Well, and what’s the news ?” I asked. 

“T was going by Ford’s Cottages to-day, 
as luck would have it,” he answered, “‘ and 
I heard there was a case of small-pox 
there. I went in next door to make 
enquiries and heard the doctor had been 
there that day. I don’t know that the 
disease is actually decided yet,” he added 
cheerfully, ‘‘ but I’ve worked up a beauti- 
ful article on it, ‘Small-pox in Brunton,’ 
in big type, you know, and sprinklings of 
small headings in the American style here 
and there.” 

I stopped, absolutely thunderstruck at 





the man’s folly. The strong, sweet air 
that had been as wine to me but a moment 
before, now seemed to choke me, [ 
grasped him firmly by the arm. 

‘‘Ts there time to stop that article from 
being printed ?” I asked him quietly, 

He stared at me. 

“Why, no,” he said. ‘‘They’re just 
crying it out now. Listen!” 

And sure enough, from the far distance, 
we heard the faint, shrill, unmusical tones 
of the newsboys wafted to us where we 
stood. 

“‘ Evening Despa-a-a-tch.” 

I dropped his arm, 

“Nothing can save you now,” I said 
gloomily. ‘Don’t you see what a fool 
you've been ?” 

But he didn’t see, and appeared rather 
hurt. So I explained the situation to him 
very shortly. I did not speak long, but 
he was white to the lips when I had 
finished. 

“Don’t you see what you’ve done?” I 
demanded sternly. ‘ You've spoilt the 
whole of the season for every soul in 
Brunton! Why, twenty-four hours after } 
this scare has got about, half the town 
will have packed up and gone elsewhere | 
Do you suppose fine London ladies come 
here to have their pretty faces spoilt by 
disease 3” 

His jaw had fallen, and he was looking 
at me almost vacantly 

“ Your editor will dismiss you,” 1 went 
on, avoiding his glance, “ for having made 
a fool of him, and the doctor who is at- 
tending the case will have something to 
say to you, too, for dragging him into the 
matter. What do you suppose the people 
who let lodgings will feel towards you for 
rumouring abroad that pestilence is in 
their midst? You've ruined them and 
you've ruined yourself!” 

I left him, a limp, cowering mass of } 
humanity, with actual tears standing in 
his weak, blue eyes. ‘The man was a fool 
and could do nothing for himself. I was 
sorry for him, and did what I could to get 
him out of the scrape by sending off a 
paragraph post-haste to the morning 
papers contradicting the report, and assert- 
ing on medical evidence that the case was 
merely one of chicken-pox, 

The report, therefore, did not do so 
much harm as it might have done. Only 
a few of the very nervous and panic- 
stricken left the place, and the affair blew 
over. 

But the reporter was doomed. The whole 
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place silently and maliciously boycotted 
him when he had been dismissed from 
his post as reporter. He could get on the 
staff of no other paper. Editors eyed him 
with a sarcastic curl of the lip when he 
humbly applied to them for work, 

“Oh, you were the reporter of the 
‘Evening Despatch,’” they would say, 
leaning back and surveying the poor 
starved-looking wretch before them with 
editorial dignity. ‘Ab, yes. I’m afraid 
we have no work to suit you just at 
present,” 

As for the doctor, on whose authority 
the unfortunate man had asserted the 
disease to be small-pox, he exacted a 
written apology, and kicked him out of 
his house as soon as he had penned it into 
the bargain. The doctor was a spiteful 
and malicious bully, for no real harm had 
been done him, But the man was down, 
and so he kicked him, after the fashion of 
all bullies. 


I left Brunton, and did not return there 
for some months. I had almost for- 
gotten the reporter whose foolish mistake 
had brought about such tragic con- 
sequences, but as it happened, the first 
person I met on the links was the man 
himself. 

He was hanging about with a forlorn, 
broken-down air, and his eyes looked 
weaker and paler than ever. His clothes 
were seedier even than of yore, and his 
air that of a man who has suddenly given 
up the struggle and succumbed to fate. 
He looked old, and weary, and broken 
down. 

I went up to him and asked him cheerily 
how he was, 

“You must come and have a round with 
me,” I said briskly, “I have not forgotten 
how splendidly you play.” 

To my surprise he coloured scarlet and 
looked miserable. 

TI don’c think you'd care to play with 
me now, sir,” he said quietly ; “ but I shall 
be very glad if you will let me carry your 
clubs for you. I’m a ‘caddy’ now, you 
know ; but low as I am,” he added bitterly, 
“they won't be satisfied till they see me 
lower yet. It isn’t everybody who will 
employ me even to carry their clubs for 
them.” 

Of course I engaged the poor wretch on 
the spot, and during the few mornings we 
spent together I learnt the history of his 
wrongs, 

Nobody would speak to him, nobody 





would employ him. A slow system of § 
torture was pursued which was literally 
persecuting the man to death. As I looked 
at his white, hopeless face I secretly agreed 
with him when he said with a melancholy 
smile, that “it would not be for long 
now.” 

I asked him why he did not leave the 
place, but he shook his head. He had 
never lived anywhere else, and he knew 
his time was near, and he should like to be 
buried with his “ folk.” 

“Tt’s hard on Jeanie and the bairnie,” 
he added patiently. ‘She doesn’t like me 
to be a caddy, but it’s the only thing I can 
do now to keep us from starving. Some- 
times a stranger will employ me, but it’s 
little we get to live on through the 
winter.” 

My blood boiled at this history of real | 
martyrdom. But what could I do? I 
helped him as far as I was able; but when 
I left Brunton once more, it was with the 
firm conviction that the reporter of the 
“Evening Despatch” and I had met for 
the last time on earth, 

And I was right. On my next visit I 
found the grass growing green over his 
humble grave, and his widow married 
again. 

He was one of those silent victims of 
man’s unforgiving brutality, of whom the 
world so seldom hears, 

The supposed cause of his death was 
“ general debility.” But I say that the 
man died of a broken heart. 





THE EAGLE AND THE CROSS. 


In the midst of a rough field in one of 
the southern counties of England—a field 
which for generations has been tilled by 
the peasant and farrowed by the plough— 
there lies a small parallelogram, some five 
feet by four, of black and white mosaic. 
Around it are closely-set red tiles ; around 
them, again, fragments of flint walls; 
beyond these, the field, trenched and ex- 
cavated by the patient hand of the anti- 
quarian explorer, and in the distance a 
ring of trees encircling a hundred acres or 
so of this arable land. There is a village 
church within this bundred acres, but the 
whole parish does not contain souls enough § 
—men, women, and children-—to fill the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral; the nearest 
railway station is three miles away, the 
nearest town eight miles ; a more peaceful 
and rural corner of England need scarcely 
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be sought. Yet hera was a populous and 
civilized town when our Saxon forefathers 
were but a horde of rude barbarians, when 
Liverpool was a swamp and Birmingham a 
wilderness, That little panel of mosaic 
marks what may well be, to many minds, 
as interesting a spot as these islands can 
show ; for on it stood the first altar to the 
} God of the Christians of which we have 
witness in G: eat Britain. 

There are, it need not be said, numerous 
towns in England which were founded by 
the Romans, or whose history extends still 
farther back into the past; London, 
Winchester, York, Cirencester, Chester, 
Manchester, Southampton, Darham, Chi- 
chester, are but few which are at once called 
to mind, and the majority of these have 
farnished proofs of the R»man occupancy 
in the shape of coins, pottery, and pave- 
ment, Doubtless they had also their 
churches, but the sites of them have been 
lost during the centuries of change whicii 
have swept and transmogrified those cities, 
so that little more than traditions remain 
of the Christianity professed in Britain 
before Augustine landed in Kent, or 
Columba set foot on the Island of Iona. 

Roman castles and forts, speaking of the 
military occupation and defences of the 
land, and Roman roads—models to this 
day of the art of road-making—we have 
in abundance. The peculiarity about Sil- 
chester is that, while cities like York and 
Winchester have been altered and adapted 
by each successive generation, so that the 
old has been buried away under the new, 
and has thus passed out of knowledge 
or the hope of recovery, it has been 
preserved by its own misfortunes — like 
the Pompeii to which it is compared—to 
show to the nineteenth .century a city of 
the Romans, No succeeding conquerors 
have reared their dwellings in these streets 
laid out by the servants of the Czsars; no 
people have inhabited them since the fierce 
South Saxons besieged and burnt the place 
twelve hundred years ago, Its ruins 
crumbled and fell, and were in the early 
Middle Ages the quarry from whence 
builders of the day procured material ; in 
later times its flints were many of them 
carted away to mend the country roads ; 
the earth accumulated slowly upon its 
mouldering foundations and hid them 
tenderly from the destructive rain and 
frost and storm; and grass and corn waved 
above forum, and basilica, and temples. 
Only the memory of the old city survived, 
and the mighty walls which, refusing to 





submit to the assaults of invading Teuton, 
or the slower and more certain powers of 
Nature’s forces, still girded the buried 
town and looked down in silence upon 
fields in which the lark built his nest and 
the husbandman sowed and harvested the 
corn. Those hoary sentinels only could 
recall the days when Romans and Britons 
met in busy conclave in streets and 
market - place, when the city senators 
assembled in the great basilica, when the 
heathen worshipped the Unknown God in 
their temples, and the early Christians 
sang their psalms and hymns in their little 
charch, and when the helmeted soldiery 
gathered beneath the standard of the 
Roman Eagle. 

Silchester’s earliest history, so far as we 
know it, goes back beyond the Romans to 
the time of the Celts, who made on this 
site a strong and extensive earthwork as a 
defence and place of refage in days of 
tribal home rule, when the hand of every 
clan was against every other clan. In 
those days it was Caer Segont, the city of 
the Segontii, an early Celtic people who, 
probably with bronze hatchets in the age 
before iron was introduced into Britain, 
hewed away a clearing in the great northern 
forest of Hampshire, and, as their custom 
was, erected a stout fortification on the 
hill whence they might keep watch over 
the surrounding country, and wherein 
they might collect the tribe from their 
homes in the valley in case of danger. 
Later, it served the same purpose for the 
Belgic tribe of the Attrebates, and became 
Calleva Attrebatum, a name meaning, it is 
supposed, the town in the wood of the 
Attrebates, Such at least is the transla- 
tion furnished as the most plausible, by 
Mr. Shore in his recent ‘“‘ History of Hamp- 
shire.” Silchester, he adds, had also the 
same meaning, and appears in Domesday 
Book as Cilcestre, the first syllable being 
allied to the Welsh “cell-i,” a wood. The 
method of fortification was like that of 
other British camps; the high ground was 
encircled by substantial earthworks ; with- 
out the mound was a wide ditch, and 
stockading added to the strength of the 
whole. This mound gave its irregular 
outline to the City of Silchester, for the 
Romans, instead of mapping out their 
usual quadrangle to be filled in with the 
straight lines of streets they were as fond 
of as are the modern Americans, showed 
in this instance their practical sense by 
adopting the area already marked out and 
entrenched for them. It was scarcely a 
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site the Romans would have selected, since 
it stood on clay, far enough from a river, 
and with the Romans an abundant water 
supply was in general a first necessity of 
life. But it was perhaps not altogether 
a matter of choice with the conquerors. 
The British people, it may be fairly as- 
sumed, settled down within the walls of 
their camp and in their homesteads round 
about it; and the Romans, accepting the 
fact and knowing that the place was on an 
important line of communication—possibly 
on the line they themselves had taken on 
their march, under Claudius and Vespasian, 
from their southern landing-place to London 
—set to work to lay out the enclosed area 
in accordance with their general plan. 

At the points of the compass were the 
four entrances of the city ; four important 
roads entered in and divided it into four 
portions. The road to the north-east led 
to Londinium, that to the west to Sorbio- 
dunum—Old Sarum; southward the way 
pointed to Venta Belgarum— Winchester ; 
north-westward to Corinium—Cirencester. 
The Basilica, or Town Hall, and the Forum, 
or Market-Place, bore witness to the all- 
importance of civil government and town 
life in the eyes of the conquerors. “In 
the midst of its network of narrow streets,” 
writes Mr, J. R. Green, in his ‘' Making of 
England,” “lay the central forum, round 
which stood the public offices and principal 
shops of the place, while one side was 
wholly occupied by the huge basilica, or 
jastice-hall, whose central nave was sus- 
tained by two rows of stately Corinthian 
columns and closed at each end by a lordly 
apse. Remains such as this show that 
the Roman tradition was still strong 
among the citizens, and it may have been 
with the Roman eagle at their head and 
in the Roman order that its men marched 
against the West Saxons.” It was in a 
little chamber at the south-west corner of 
this great hall that the Roman standard 
bearing the Imperial eagle was found. It 
passed into the possession of the lord of 
the manor, the Duke of Wellington ; the 
eloquent symbol of the mightiest power of 
the ancient world—of ‘the glory that was 
Rome ”—strangely finding an asylum, after 
an entombment of thirteen hundred years, 
in the historic mansion which the Prince of 
Waterloo holds of the Imperial Crown of 
England by the tribute of a yearly flag 
presented to the Sovereign on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Waterloo. The 
basilica was two hundred and seventy feet 
long, or twenty feet longer than the nave 





of Winchester Cathedral ; the public offices 
were on the west side, and in the southern 
apse was the tribune, or magisterial platform, 
faced with Parbeck marble. 

The visitor of to-day may stand on a 
green bank among the ruins of the bygone 
city, and looking over the broad area of 
the grass-grown forum, repeople it in his 
fancy with Roman _ citizens—Romano- 
British, probably, most of them—in their 
togas and tunics, meeting to transact their 
business and to talk over the affairs of the 
town and state. It was something more 
than a simple market-place; it was the 
Hyde Park or Trafalgar Squareof the orators 
and the demagogues, the natural gather- 
ing- ground of the populace, where 
harangues like the great speech which 
Shakespeare places in the mouth of Mark 
Antony were delivered. Around the 
square ran a colonnade of small shops, 
probably without dwelling-houses attached, 
which may be roughly likened to the 
Barlington Arcade. The ingenious imagi- 
nation of Silchester’s first excavator, the 
Rev. J. G. Joyce, sought to identify the 
various trades and businesses carried on 
at these little shops; but to-day, at all 
events, the low lines of foundation walls 
which remain are not eloquent to the 
ordinary visitor of drapery stores, or 
sandals, or oysters. 

In addition to forum and basilica, 
remains have been discovered of two other 
characteristic possessions of a Roman city— 
temples and baths, One of the temples 
is sixteen-sided, and its remains, consist- 
ing of two parallel walls, one within the 
other, are particularly interesting, more 
especially when we contrast its ceremonies 
—the vows and rites and sacrifices con- 
nected with the worship of the old gods 
and goddesses of the Greek and Roman 
Pantheon, their endless stream of deities, 
and their exuberance.of myth and fable 
—with the religion now preached in 
the little church. It measures only 
twenty-five feet by forty-five. The 
baths, of which the sluices have been 
excavated, revealing their structure as 
plainly as when designed by the Roman 
architect, and the houses of the residents, 
appear to have been of the usual Roman 
type. 

The Romans, we know, were an eminently 
sanitary people; but the scavenging 
arrangemonts of Silchester were of the 
simplest, so far as household refuse was 
concerned. Old pots and crocks and other 
domestic débris were thrown into a 
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rubbish pit, and when the pit was full it 
was deserted and a second started. Con- 
sequently the number of these is a 
remarkable feature of the city, and the 
modern antiquary has cause to feel grate- 
ful for the primitive disposition of things, 
since it has furnished a valuable assortment 
of pottery fragments, capable in many 
instances of being pieced together to show 
the form and ornament of the original 
article, and of bones which afford an idea of 
the domestic animals of those times. Some 
of the pots had been neatly riveted by 
Romano-British craftsmen before their 
final breakage and condemnation to the 
dust-heap. Some half-dozen kinds of 
pottery are represented—the red Samian, 
most highly prized of all ware by the 
Romans, mud-coloured Upchurch vases, 
made on the banks of the Medway, the 
Caistor, from the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough, pseudo-Aratine, and New Forest, 
resembling the Staffordshire stoneware. 
Cream, red, and black, they form a 
sufficiently decorative collection; and 
besides these was a coarser sort, probably 
of native British make, brought into the 
city by itinerant vendors. The bones are 
those of the horse, ox, and sheep. The 
animals were all of small breeds ; the cattle 
approximating to the little Kerry race, the 
agricultural pets of to-day, and the horses 
being compared with the rough ponies of 
the New Forest. Other fragmentary 
remains in addition to these comprise the 
familiar Roman villa antiquities which 
constitute part of the stock-in-trade of most 
museums, tiles of various patterns, urns, 
with or without the venerable dust of 
some ancient Roman, oyster and mussel 
shells, rings and keys, nails and broken 
knives, stag-horn knife-handles, hairpins, 
bracelets, and such like things. Very 
few are preserved on the site where 
they were found; the little museum 
shed is not contrived for an extensive 
show, and Silchester is too distant to 
be the resort of seekers after knowledge. 
Some of the earlier finds are in the 
possession of the Duke of Wellington, at 
Strathfieldsaye ; the principal collection is 
in the Reading Museum, to which they 
have been presented by the Society of 
Antiquaries, the learned and diligent 
excavators of the site. Two things among 
them may be mentioned as suggestive to 
even the most ignorant beholder: a cast 
in the mud of the street of a child’s foot, 
a child which played about in Silchester 
some thirteen hundred years ago; and a 





plasterer’s float, still bearing traces of the 
last colours it touched in finishing off the 
stucco on the walls of some one of these 
ruined houses. 

But the grandest part left to us of old 
Silchester consists of the magnificent walls 
of the city. No other adjective can do 
them justice. It is supposed that they are 
not coeval with the foundation of the 
Roman city itself. It was not, says Green, 
till the decline of the Roman empire 
brought trouble to its gates, that inland 
towns such as this needed to seek the 
shelter of a ring of walls; but whenever 
they were built, they were built for defence 
and they were built to last. The Roman 
power is but a thing of historic memory, 
the fierce Germanic tribes which assaulted 
the safety and the civilisation of Britain 
have become the foremost nation on the 
face of the globe ; the little town, with its 
shops, its jadgement-hall, its arts and 
crafts, its temples and its insignificant 
Christian church, has been for centuries 
buried under green grass and waving corn, 
its tiles turned up now and again by the 
plough, its coins found in trenches of the 
arable land, among potato tubers and pea 
stalks, The walls stand, still decaying but 
slowly in their old age, and suggesting 
rather the Gothic fortress of some 
medizval lord than a structure raised in 
the earliest days of the Dark Ages, when 
our ancestors, whether Saxon or Norman 
or Dane are we, were pirate gangs, or 
fighting hordes, or at best clans of rude 
agricalturists tending their cattle on their 
rough Teutonic homesteads. The walls 
enclose the whole city, their circuit being 
about a mile and three-quarters ; the thick- 
ness is from seven to ten feet, and the 
height in some places still as much as 
fifteen feet. They are built of flint, amply 
furnished in those days by the denudation 
of the adjacent chalk land of Hampshire, 
layers of broad bonding-stone—a North 
Berkshire oolite—to every five or six rows. 
Great ivy trees have their rootlets among 
the strong masonry, and flourish exuber- 
antly abave it, and other trees cling to and 
overshadow the rugged and broken handi- 
work of the ancient builders, the ceinture 
of walls being plainly defined by the ring 
of accompanying vegetation. To north 
and south, east and west, are the remains 
of the four gates into the city; the two 
former were single, and from the point of 
view of defence the strongest description 
known; the east and west were double, 
with guard chambers on either side. The 
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doors themselves, judging by an iron clamp 
found on the site, were four inches thick. 
At the east there was also a postern gate, 
conjectured to lead to the amphitheatre, 
which lies to the north-east and is now a 
pleasant grass-grown dell, surrounded by 
trees. It is strange, standing on its margin, 
among thorn bushes and wild flowers, in the 
peaceful quiet of a summer day, to picture 
this the arena of Roman games, perhaps of 
the savagery of the gladiators’ fights which 
went to make a Roman holiday, or of yet 
ghastlier scenes when the early Christians 
were sowing the seeds of the Church in 
drops of martyr blood. 

The later history of the town is mainly 
conjectural. It was apparently falling 
into decay before the Saxons stormed its 
defences. After having shared with Win- 
chester and Porchester the distinction of 
occupying first place among the towns of 
Roman Hampshire—towns which in their 
virtual independence and their self-govern- 
ment were practically little republics under 
their own senates and magistrates—it sank 
in numbers and importance when the 
Roman power withdrew from the country, 
the Roman civilisation requiring the prop 
of Roman officialdom to maintain its 
strength, thus contrasting with the slowly 
developing culture of Teutonic individu- 
alism. Whether there is not some danger 
of modern democracy, with its ever-grow- 
ing appeals to State control, falling at last 
into the same helpless lethargy of the 
over-governed may be worth considering 
as we are confronted with proofs of Sil- 
chester’s decline. While the population 
decreased the public buildings became 
grander than they needed, greater than 
they could keep in repair. The defence of 
the double gates grew too much for them, 
and the west gate is accordingly found to 
have been blocked up with fragments of 
architecture, capitals of columns and the 
like, which must once have formed part of 
those buildings and been the pride of 
wealthy citizens. Yet Silchester held out 
for long against the new invaders. Until 
after the middle of the sixth century it 
barred the progress of the West Saxons 
towards the west along the track which 
lay between the Andredsweald and the 
Thames. 

To quote Green again: “ Of the ring of 
fortresses that enclosed the Gwent, Calleva 
Attrebatum, the modern Silchester, which 
stood at the edge of the forest where the 
roads from Winchester and Old Sarum 
united on their way to London, alone 





remained in British hands. ... We know 
nothing of the rout of the burghers, 
or of the siege and ruin of their town. It 
is only the discovery of the legendary 
eagle hidden away, as it would seem, in 
some secret recess and buried for ages 
beneath the charred wreck of one of its 
houses, that tells its own pathetic tale of 
the fall of Silchester.” This must have 
happened between 560 and 570, daring the 
conquering onward march of Ceawlin, son 
of Cymric. The city was laid waste by the 
sword and by fire, its houses were reduced 
to smouldering ruins; the very coins 
picked up in abundance on the site are 
many of them so burned as to be of no 
value even for the archeologist. ‘‘ Even 
if some part of the city and some of its 
inhabitants were spared, and were not 
reduced to slavery, after the departure of 
the old civilisation and the commerce to 
which they had been accustomed, the ruins 
of Silchester,” observes Mr. Shore, “ could 
not have afforded them a subsistence. 
What the Saxons spared of the city must 
have been left for the weather to finish, 
and the ruins gradually crumbled away, 
except the massive walls, which have 
lasted to the present time.” 

What may yet be beneath the surface, 
the patent investigations of the Society of 
Antiquaries will, it is to be hoped, discover 
for us; and equally must it be the wish of 
every historical student that some means 
may be found of preserving this interesting 
monument of the past safe alike from the 
destructive forces of the weather and the 
inroads of the plough. 
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CHAPTER V. 


My visit at Oaklands was fast drawing 
to a close. A few days more, and the 
party would break up, Cara and Joey being 
due at another country house, while their 
own preserves had a rest. Oar last day 
together was to be celebrated by a picnic 
on one of the “broads” some ten miles 
away. It was arranged that some of us 
should ride, and some drive, to an inn on 
the banks of the broad, where the horses 
could be put up. Then we were to have 
what Cara called a “savage feast,” which 
being interpreted meant that there were to 
be no servants, table-cloth, knives, forks, or 
plates—none of the usual conveniences 
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of life, in short, except mugs to drink 
out of. 

At first it had been settled that I was 
to go in the landau with three others of 
the party. Sir John, however, asked per- 
mission to drive me in the pony-cart with 
Quicksilver. Cara consented somewhat 
unwillingly, and accordingly we set out 
téte-a-téte at the tail of the procession. 

“We won’t hurry,” said my companion. 
“T’m an old hand at picnics, We'll arrive 
just as all the hampers are unpacked, and 
the food ready to be eaten.” 

“And can you really enjoy your lunch 
after such unscrupulous behaviour?” I 
enquired. 

“To be sure,” he replied. “I never 
allow my conscience to interfere with my 
appetite. I mean to enjoy not only my 
lunch, but everything else on our last day. 
Are you sorry it is our last day?” he 
added softly. 

“Yes, for some things,” I said. ‘Of 
course I shall like going home again, but 
I dare say I thall miss the gaiety and 
constant excitement of the life here, at 
least just at first.” 

* And won’t you miss any of your new 
friends—just at first ?” he asked. 

“Qh, yes,” I replied warmly, ‘'I shall 
miss Trix Haughton,” then added, as I 
caught a look of disappointment in his 
face, ‘“ and—and—everybody who has 
been kind to me, of course.” 

“And everybody to whom you have 
been kind, I hope, including myself. I 
should like to think that my pupil would 
miss me and remember me for just a little 
while. I shall never forget her.” 

His look and tone moved me in spite of 

myself, 
“Of course I shall remember you,” I 
said. ‘I should be very ungrateful if I 
didn’t. It was very good of you to waste 
so much time over my riding-lessons.” 

This assurance did not seem to give 
quite so much satisfaction as I expected. 

“Gratitude is a most respectable emo- 
tion,” remarked Sir John drily, as he gave 
Quicksilver a flick. “I think we have 
allowed time for the others to prepare our 
lunch now. It won’s do to arrive after 
they have devoured all the nicest things,” 

Thanks to my companion’s diplomacy 
we appeared upon the scene of action just 
in the very nick of time, when the rest of 
the party were squatting down to consume 
the food they had laboriously unpacked. 
Oar mean conduct brought us a deservedly 
warm reception. 





“You're a nice couple,” remarked Cara, 
“T suppose you wanted to make quite sure 
of having a savage feast. We're all 
savage enough with you.” 

“T’ve been telling everybody what to do 
and seeing them not do it for the last half- 
hour,” joined in Sereno, “and now I’m 
quite worn out.” 

“ We'll punish them by not letting them 
have any salt,” said Trix. ‘That is the 
most refined torture I can think of.” 

‘Never mind, Miss Western, come and 
sit by me,” said Mrs. Wynscott with her 
usual sweetness, “and I will protect you 
from the other savages.” 

“Will you take me under your wing, 
too?” asked Sir John, lowering himself 
somewhat gingerly by Mrs. Wynscott’s 
side. 

‘Come, come, Downham, you're no 
chicken,” shouted Lord Regie, whose jokes 
did not always err on the side of good 
taste. 

Then began the serious business of the 
meal, There was a little embarrassment 
visible at first, when we found it necessary 
to take a bone in our fingers, and gnaw 
it like adog. But when we looked round 
and saw that everybody else was doing 
exactly the same thing in more or less 
inelegant fashion, it became borne in upon 
us that “fingers were made before forks,” 
and our scruples vanished. 

As soon as our hunger was satisfied, the 
question arose as to how we were to amuse 
ourselves for the rest of the afternoon. 
Some wished to walk along the banks of 
the broad and fish, while others decided to 
go on the water in such boats as the inn 
could provide, Sir John had secured a 
little tub with just room for two, and 
invited me to come and explore the broad 
with him. I did not feel much inclination 
for such a voyage, since I was becoming a 
little afraid of my fatherly friend, but it 
was difficult to know how to refuse. I 
looked at Cara, hoping that she would 
veto the suggestion, but before she could 
speak, Mr. Colthurst remarked : 

“These broads are not very safe for 
people who don’t understand their little 
ways, There are nasty scuds sometimes.” 

‘Oh, I will back my boat to ride out 
any gale,” said Sir John, ‘ Miss Western 
will be quite safe with me.” 

‘Well, do as you like,” said Cara 
indifferently. “Only don’t upset your- 
selves, for no one will jump in after you. 
And mind you are back in good time; we 
start at four sharp. Now, Mr. Colthurst, 
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I want you to come and put worms on my 
hook for me.” 

I looked round, The other members of 
the party had already dispersed, and there 
seemed no reasonable excuse for not 
getting into the boat; at any rate, I was 
too inexperienced to invent one. 

“ Are you sure it’s quite safe 1” I asked, 
hesitating. 

* Of course it is,” replied Sir John. 
“Do you think I would let you run into 
danger? Come, let me help you in.” 

I made no further objection. For a 
little while we sculled idly about within 
sight of the shore. Then Sir John pro- 
posed that we should try sailing for a 
change. He unfurled a big carriage- 
umbrella that he had brought with him, 
and as there was a strong breeze, we were 
carried along without any exertion on our 
parts, 

“We mustn’t go too far away,” I said at 
length. ‘It will take us much longer to 
get back.” 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of time,” said my 
companion. “Don’t let us talk about 
going back yet. Remember,” taking my 
hand in his, ‘‘ this is the last time we shall 
be alone together for—who knows how 
long ¢” 

I withdrew my hand under cover of 
pointing out a peculiar-looking bird on the 
water. 

‘‘ Never mind the bird,” said Sir John 
sentimentally. “I want you to think 
about me, I-wonder if you have any idea 
how empty my life will be when I lose 
you out of it. I shall find the loneliness of 
my lot, and the absence of all sympathy 
and affection harder to bear than I ever 
did before.” 

He sighed, and threw a pleading glance 
at me, the effact of which was slightly 
marred by the crowsfeet round his eyes. 
I felt vaguely disturbed by this appeal, 
and uncertain how to respond to it. 

“T am sorry you are not happy,” I said 
at length. “Bat, after all, you know so 
many people ; surely you must be fond of 
some of them.” 

He did not answer for a moment, and 
then said irrelevantly : 

“You are a delightful child. Do you 
know, I feel desperately tempted to do 
something that would make you very 
angry ; at least, I suppose it would.” 

He bent towards me as he spoke, I 
drew back in alarm. 

"Oh, don’t,” I said. ‘It would be a 
pity to quarrel on our last day. Do look 





at your watch again; I am sure it must 
be getting late.” 


“‘No,” he replied, “it is only a quarter : 


past three.” 


“Then I am certain your watch must | 
be wrong,” I said. ‘ Anyhow, let us turn f 


back now. Cara won’t like it if we are 
late.” 

‘‘As you please,” he answered, and 
turned the boat towards the shore. 

When we reached the scene of the 
picnic, to my dismay there was not a sign 
of our party to be seen. 

‘* What can it mean ?” I asked, turning 
anxiously towards my companion. 

He took out his watch again, looked at 
it in a puzzled way, shook it, and then 
held it to his ear. 

“You don’t mean to say it has 
stopped ?” I exclaimed. 

‘I’m really afraid it has,” he replied. 
Tt still says three-fifteen. “I’m awfully 
sorry, but generally it is thoroughly trust- 
worthy.” 


“Then they have all gone home,” I § 


cried, in consternation. ‘Cara will be so 
vexed with me; on my last day, too, I 
wish I had never gone in that horrid 
boat.” 

“Your cousin can’t possibly blame you,’ 
said Sir John soothingly. ‘She may 
blame me, or rather my unlucky watch as 
much as she likes. Bat after all,” he 
continued, “‘there’s not much harm done. 
They will have left the pony-cart for uz, 
and if we drive fast, we shall be home 
nearly as soon as they are.” 

* Then let us go to the inn at once,” I 
said, “and find out what the right time 
is,” 

On arriving at the “Fisherman’s Friend,” 
we found that it was already nearly five. 


A note which Cara had left behind was | 


handed to me. 

‘You naughty child to be so late,” it 
ran. ‘I would have waited for you, but 
Joey thinks he has a fit of the gout coming 
on, and is rampant to be off. Drive after 
us as fast as you can.” 

**T will go and see the pony put in,” 
said Sir John, “if you will wait in the inn 
parlour,” 

I went into the close little parlour, with 
its lugubrious ornaments of goggle-eyed 
stuffed fish, and took an uneasy seat on 
the horse-hair sofa. In a few minutes Sir 
John came in with a very long face. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Miss Western,” he 
said. ‘‘ But we seem doomed to have mis- 
fortunes tc-day. Quicksilver has turned 
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up lame; I am afraid he must have got 
kicked in the stable. He can’t possibly do 
the return journey.” 

“Oh, how dreadful,” I exclaimed. 
“What will Cara say? She is so fond of 
that pony.” 

Then as a sense of our own situation 
dawned upon me, I added : 

‘And what are we to do? I suppose 
we can hire something to drive home in?” 

“T’ve been making enquiries,” he 
answered, “but I can’t hear of anything 
that would take us so far. They have 
nothing here but a very infirm old pony, 
and a sort of little pig-cart that would 
shake you all to bits.” 

“‘Bat we must make some attempt to 
get home,” I said crossly. ‘ We can’t stop 
here till somebody comes to look for us.” 

“Of course not,” he returned, smiling. 
“T find there is a station at Halesford, not 
more than two miles from here, A train 
passes at five-thirty which will take us to 
Hornby Junction, and there we can hire a 
dogeart and drive to Oaklands, 

“Very well,” I answered dejectedly. 
“Then I suppose we had better start at 
once ¢” 

“T hear our chariot-wheels already,” he 
said. “Do you know I think this 
adventure is rather good fun. Don’t look 
so cast down ; you will be able to laugh 
over it this evening.” 

We took our places on the narrow board 
that constituted the box-seat of the rickety 
little cart. The old pony shambled along 
in a manner that made me desperately 
afraid we should be late for the train. 
However, I armed myself with the lashless 
whip, and flicked the creature’s shag 
sides, while Sir John jerked at its tough 
mouth, and finally we arrived at the 
station five miautes before the train was 
due. 

As soon as we were fairly off, I curled 
myself up in a corner of the carriage and 
stared out of the window at the level fields, 
which already seemed to be fading out of 
reality in the vague autumn twilight. My 
companion came and sat down beside me. 

“Are you very tired, my child?” he 
asked in his favourite paternal, sentimental 
tone, 

Somehow, this tone, which I had never 
hitherto resented, now caused me a feeling 
of mistrust and uneasiness. I found my- 
self wishing that I had been left behind 
with some one like Mr. Colthurst, or even 
Mr. Johnson. 

Yes, I am very tired,” I replied coldly, 





‘And I want my tea. I think I could go 
to sleep if I were alone.” 

“You are the hardest-hearted little girl 
I ever met,” he said, laughing. “But I 
won’t bother you any more now. Go to 
sleep and dream of your tea.” 

There was silence between us for some 
minutes. I was wondering drowsily what 
time we should get home, and whether 
Cara would be very angry, when the train 
stopped at a little station and a porter ran 
violently up and down calling out, ‘ Baber ! 
Baber!” in excited tones. I fancied I had 
heard this name before, and when we 
moved off again I pondered over it in 
half-sleepy fashion. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that I had 
heard it on my way from town, and had 
been amused to find that it was the local 
way of pronouncing Barborough. Then, 
in a moment it flashed across my mind 
that Barborough was on the London side 
of Halesford, while Hornby Junction was 
on the Norwich side, in which case we 
must be travelling in the wrong direction. 

“Oh, Sir John,” I exclaimed, as I 
realised this appalling fact, “I do believe 
we are going the wrong way. I am almost 
certain this is an up train.” 

“Impossible,” he replied calmly. “I 
looked it out in the time-table. You can 
see for yourself.” 

He took a little railway-guide from his 
pocket, and handed it to me. 

I hastily glanced down the page that 
related to Halesford, and saw in a moment 
that my fears were confirmed. 

‘* You have made a dreadful mistake,” 
Isaid. ‘A down train was due at Hales- 
ford at five thirty-five; that must have 
been the one we passed at a siding just 
now. You evidently looked at the wrong 
column, or confused the two together. I 
should have thought you might under- 
stand a railway-guide by this time.” 

“ My education was shockingly neglected 
in the matter of time-tables,” he replied. 
“ However, I hope you may turn out to be 
wrong ; let me look at the book again.” 

I gave him the guide, and watched 
his face anxiously as he studied the page in 
silence. 

“Yes,” he admitted at length, “we 
do seem to have made rather a mess of 
it.” 

“Speak for yourself,” I retorted in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ I had nothing to do with the 
mistake, except to find it out. I suppose 
the only thing to be done now is to get out 
at the next station and take the first train 
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back again. But it will make us very 
late.” 

‘Yes, I’m afraid it will make us rather 
late,” he remarked coolly. “If I am not 
mistaken again, there is no other train 
down this wretched little line, except on 
market-days, until the ten-fifteen from 
town.” 

This was a pleasant prospect! A feeling 
of forlorn helplessness came over me, and 
I was conscious of a strong desire to cry. 
However, I reflected that such a proceeding 
could do no good, and, calling pride to my 
aid, I observed composedly : 

‘Then we shall have to drive home. 
Having missed my tea, I am quite deter- 
mined to get back to dinner. I don’t 
intend to camp out until ten o'clock at 
night.” 

“Tt would be a long drive by road,” re- 
turned Sir John. “About thirty miles, I 
should guess. We shouldn’t get home 
much sooner than if we had dinner at the 
next place we stop at, and waited for the 
last train.” 

I went to the window and leant out to 
see if there was any sign of a station. But 
the line of rails stretched vacantly ahead 
of us, and the country looked positively 
uninhabited as far as the eye could reach, 

“This has been an unlucky day,” I 
remarked gloomily. “It ought to be a 
Friday instead of a Monday.” 

“You are not very complimentary,” said 
my companion. “ Do you think it so very 
unlucky to be condemned to spend a 
few more hours in my society than Mrs. 
Grundy would altogether approve ?” 

“Oh, no, it’s not that,” I replied. ‘Of 
course a married man is always looked 
upon as a chaperon, isn’t he? But Iam 
sorry to think that Cara will be annoyed 
with me on my last day ; I don’t suppose 
she will ever ask me to stay again.” 

“Don’t fret about that,” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘Mrs. Broughton can’t possibly 
blame us for having got into the wrong 
train ; it’s a thing people do every day. 
Leave it to me; I'll undertake to lie you 
out of any scrape—and myself, too.” - 

“Lie!” I said, opening my eyes. 
“What necessity is there for lies ?” 

His answer was drowned by a shriek 
from the engine, the train began to slacken 
speed, and in another minute drew up 
at the station. Scarcely had it stopped 
before I sprang out, and laid violent 
hands on the station-master. 

“‘ When is the next down train due?” I 
asked eagerly, . 





‘‘There’s not another to-day before the 
ten-fifteen, miss,” answered the man, 

‘* But that will make us so late,” I said 
piteously. “And our friends will be so 
anxious about us. Is there no other way 
of getting back?” 

The station-master took off his cap, and 
rubbed the back of his head thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he said at length, “there is a 
luggage train due in a few minutes. If 
you're really set on getting home, I might 
say a word for you to the guard, and I 
dare say he’d let you ride home in the 
van. But you'd find it wonderful jolty.” 

‘‘ Ob, never mind that,” I exclaimed. 
“T don’t care what I go in; the engine or 
the tender would do for me,” 

The official smiled. 

** Well, I'll do my best to manage it 
for you, miss,” he said. “The train is 
just signalled.” 

Sir John, who had listened to this 
colloquy in silence, now came forward, 
and addressed me in his most paternal 
tones. 

“My dear child, you can’t possibly 
travel in that thing. Be sensible, and 
come and have some dinner at the inn; 
you know you're famished. Afterwards 
I will drive you home if you wish it. I 
dare say I can hire a dogcart.” 

“No, thank you,” I replied with de- 
cision, “I much prefer the luggage 
train.” 

He made no further protest, and in a 
few moments the train rumbled heavily 
into the station. Presently my friendly 
station-master came up and said : 

“You and the gentleman can ride home 
in the guard’s van, miss, You won’t find 
it very easy going; but she don’t stop 
again before Hornby Junction.” 

We took our seat upon some boxes in 
the dark, stuffy van, and the train bumped 
slowly off again. 

“Tt is only just half-past six,” re- 
marked Sir John, who had ostentatiously 
wound up his watch, and regulated it by 
the station clock. ‘If we have any luck 
we may be home before they have finished 
dinner.” 

I made no reply. In solemn silence we 
clung to our boxes as the train jolted 
along. At length, after a journey lasting 
apparently several weeks, we pulled up at 
Hornby Junction. 

“T will go to the inn and see about a 
cart,” said my companion, as soon as we 
alighted. 

“ Thank you,” I replied, “but I intend 
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to do that myself. You don’t seem to 
have much talent for the practical details 
of life.” 

Fortunately, the horse and cart belong- 
ing to the station inn were at home and at 
our disposal, so it seemed as if fate had 
tired at last of making us her sport. I 
heaved a sigh of relief when I found my- 
self, a few minutes later, driving briskly in 
the direction of Oaklands. I felt that my 
troubles were nearly over. When we 
turned in at the park gates, Sir John 
broke the silence that reigned between us. 

“T hope you will let me explain every- 
thing, Miss Western,” he said, “and take 
all the blame of this contretemps upon 
myself.” 

“T think you could hardly do less,” I 
replied shortly. 

“T know,” he rejoined. “I only wanted 
to point out that we had better settle 





upon a joint plan of action. Of course, I 
shall tell the truth about our adventures; 
but there’s no necessity for telling the 
whole truth. It will be quite sufficient to 
explain that we were late because my 
watch had stopped, and then that the cob 
turned up lame, so that we had to come 
home by train. There’s no object in 
telling them that we got into the wrong 
train; we needn’t give ourselves away 
more than is absolutely necessary. Will 
you bear me out in this?” 

‘Very well,” I answered. 

“Tt is now ten minutes past eight,” he 
went on, as we drove up to the door. 
“ They will only just have begun dinner. 
I don’t know how long it takes you to get 
into a tea-gown, but I can dress in twelve 
minutes, and explain in three. So if you 
come down in about twenty minutes you 
wili find matters made smooth,” 
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